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Abraham  Lincoln 

IN  considering  the  career  of  a  man  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  we  are  disposed  to  view  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  great  Emancipator  in  the  young  law- 
yer and  politician  exercising  and  developing  his  talents 
in  the  courts  and  on  the  hustings  of  primitive  Illinois  ; 
in  the  boy  growing  to  manhood  in  the  backwoods  of 
Indiana,  and  even  in  the  child  of  the  lowly  Kentucky 
home.  But  the  future  was  a  sealed  book  for  him, 
as  much  as  for  any  of  his  fellows,  and  unfolded  to 
him  no  more  of  promise  than  to  them.  He  rose  to 
distinction  by  slow  degrees,  and  his  life  had  drawn 
near  to  its  close  before  it  became  visible  to  any  that 
he  was  destined  to  perform  a  great  and  peculiar  part 
in  the  world's  work. 

Thomas  Ford  died  in  the  year  1850,  leaving  in 
manuscript  a  history  of  Illinois,  which  was  published 
a  few  years  later.  Ford  had  been  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, a  resident  of  the  State  for  many  years,  and  a 
constant  attendant  upon  its  legislative  sessions.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  acquainted  not  only  with  events 
and  results,  but  as  well  "with  the  characters  and  mo- 
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tives  of  those  who  were  most  active  in  bringing  them 
about."  He  was  an  impartial  critic,  as,  in  dealing 
with  Whig  or  Democrat,  he  was  alike  sparing  of  his 
praise,  and  unsparing  of  his  censure.  Had  Lincoln 
died  when  this  history  was  written,  we  should  have 
known  of  him  only  what  its  pages  record.  They  pre^ 
sent  him  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1836,  one 
of  the  delegation  from  Sangamon  County,  known, 
because  of  their  stature,  as  "the  long  nine."  Ford 
could  see  in  them  nothing  but  "dexterous  jugglers  and 
managers  in  politics,"  whose  one  purpose  was  to  re- 
move the  capitol  to  Springfield,  to  accomplish  which 
they  log-rolled  on  every  pending  measure,  and  so 
made  themselves  more  responsible  than  any  others 
for  the  scheme  of  internal  improvement  entered 
upon  that  year.  Douglas  was  a  member  of  the  same 
legislature,  and  went  with  the  majority,  it  being  the 
aim  of  men  like  himself  and  Lincoln  ''just  to  keep 
along  even  with  the  humor  of  the  people,  right  or 
wrong."  The  scheme  of  internal  improvement  proved 
almost  immediately  to  be  a  disastrous  failure,  but 
those  who  had  supported  it  suffered  nothing  in  public 
favor,  many  of  them  being  subsequently  elected  to 
higher  offices,  Lincoln  being  twice  thereafter  re- 
elected to  the  Legislature,  and  later  sent  to  Congress, 
and  Douglas  three  times  elected  to  Congress,  and 
then  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  the  opinion  of 
Governor  Ford,  these  men  were  all  "spared  monu- 
ments of  popular  wrath,  evincing  how  safe  it  is  to  a 
politician,  but  how  disastrous  it  may  be  to  the  coui>- 
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try,   to   keep    along    with   the   present    fervor   of   the 
people." 

Not  a  flattering  picture  this,  but  there  is  in  it  much 
of  truth.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  were  both  of  them 
politicians  of  a  practical  type,  and  as  such,  must  keep 
along  even  with  the  humor  of  the  people,  but  the 
portrayal  as  to  Lincoln  certainly  is  unjust,  because 
it  does  not  disclose  the  whole  truth.  Douglas,  as  to 
the  great  question  with  which  they  became  identified, 
declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  people 
voted  it  up  or  voted  it  down,  but  Lincoln  did  care, 
and  so,  while  he  might  remain  with  the  people  even 
when  they  were  not  abreast  of  his  own  convictions,  it 
was  with  the  hope  and  the  purpose  to  bring  them  to 
the  right,  and  in  the  faith  that  he  oould  guide  them 
better  when  with  them  than  when  away  from  them. 
How  much  this  meant  had  not  become  apparent  when 
Governor  Ford  died.  The  work  which  Lincoln  was 
appointed  to  do  was  preparing,  but  the  time  appointed 
for  doing  it  had  not  yet  come. 

The  story  of  slavery  in  America  begins  with  the 
first  chapter  of  its  history.  The  people  of  the  North 
were  no  more  averse  to  it  than  those  of  the  South, 
but  climatic  and  economic  conditions  were  unfavorable 
at  the  North,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  the  institution  declined  in  that  section, 
lingering  longest  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  last  relic 
of  it  passed  away  in  i860. 

At  the  South,  climatic  condirions  from  the  first, 
and   later    economic   conditions,    favored   its    growth, 
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but  it  was  -viewed,  none  the  less,  with  grave  appre- 
hension by  many  Southern  statesmen.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  conspicuous  for  his  efforts  against  it, 
although  he  was  himself  a  slaveholder.  In  his  "Sum- 
mary View"  of  the  case  of  the  colonists  against  the 
mother  country,  he  arraigned  the  British  King  for 
his  veto  of  colonial  enactments  against  the  slave-trade, 
and  he  repeated  this  in  elaborate  form  in  the  first 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  omitted 
it  from  the  reported  form,  out  of  deference  to  some  of 
his  Southern  colleagues. 

In  1784,  in  the  ordinance  introduced,  by  him  for 
the  government  of  the  Western  Territory,  he  pro- 
vided that  after  the  year  1800,  in  the  States  to  be 
formed  from  this  territory,  there  should  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime.  It  required  the  vote  of  seven 
States  to  carry  the  proposition.  Six  States  voted 
for  it  and  three  against  it;  one,  North  Carolina,  was 
divided ;  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  sickness  of  one  of 
its  delegates,  lost  its  vote,  and  two  States  had  no 
delegates  present.  New  Jersey,  had  its  sick  mem- 
ber attended,  would  have  voted  for  the  provision, 
and  the  change  of  a  single  vote  in  either  the  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina  delegation,  would  have  carried  the 
State  for  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before,  or  since, 
so  much  of  weal  or  woe  was  dependent  upon  the 
vote  of  one  man.  Had  Jefferson's  plan  prevailed, 
slavery,   by   being  confined   to  the   Southern   Atlantic 
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States,    would   have   been   placed   in   the   sure   course 
of  peaceable  extinction,  but  this  was  not  to  be. 

The  efforts  of  Jefferson,  however,  were  not  en- 
tirely barren  of  results.  Three  years  later  Nathan 
Dane  brought  forward  an  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  being  all 
the  country  lying  North  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  he 
had  incorporated  in  this  Jefferson's  provision  against 
slavery,  making  it,  however,  immediately  effective. 
Eight  States  were  present,  three  from  the  North  and 
five  from  the  South,  and  the  provision  now  received 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States,  and  the  vote  of 
every  individual  delegate  as  well,  save  one,  and  this 
perverse  spirit  was  not  from  the  South,  but  from 
the  North. 

Taken  together,  these  ordinances  of  1784  and  1787 
constitute  a  compromise,  by  which  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  as  the  boundary  betv/een  freedom  and  slavery 
was  extended  along  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Western 
border  of  the  Nation. 

While  the  last  Continental  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, the  Federal  Convention  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  framing  a  Constitution  under  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  organized  as  a  Nation. 
What  was  done  in  this  convention  was,  of  necessity, 
by  common  consent.  The  institution  of  slavery  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
its  friends.  There  was  an  abolition  sentiment  in 
the  South,  not  well  defined  as  to  plan,  but  certainly 
regretting  the   existence   of   slavery,   and  hoping  that 


in  some  way,  and  without  too  much  of  sacrifice,  it 
would  pass  away.  This,  beyond  a  doubt,  had  its 
restraining  influence  upon  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  helped  to  moderate  their  demands.  Only 
three  provisions  of  the  Constitution  had  reference  to 
slavery.  In  the  enumeration  for  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  of  direct  taxation,  a  slave 
was  to  be  counted  as  three-fifths  of  a  person;  the 
slave  trade  was  protected  against  National  interfer- 
ence, except  by  way  of  a  head  tax  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars,  until  the  year  1808;  and  fugitive  slaves  were 
to  be  delivered  to  their  owners  on  demand.  The 
words  "slave"  and  "slavery"  were,  however,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution.  The  slave  was  always  a 
"person";  in  the  fugitive  slave  clause  he  was  "a  per- 
son held  to  service  or  labor  in  a  State  under  the 
laws  thereof."  The  framers  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  and  most  of  them  were  ashamed  of  it,  but  some 
compromise  was  necessary,  or  the  Union  could  not  be 
formed. 

And  now  for  a  time  there  was  quiet  on  the  subject. 
Colonization  societies.  South  as  well  as  North,  pro- 
posed, in  an  amiable  and  harmless  sort  of  way,  the 
deportation  of  free  negroes  to  Africa,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  emancipation  by  the  act  of  individual 
owners.  But  during  this  period  of  quiet,  events  were 
happening  in  another  field,  which  changed  completely 
the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  its  peculiar  insti- 
tution. English  inventions  made  at  intervals  from 
1775  to  1788  gave  an  enormous  stimulus  to  the  manu- 


facture  of  cotton  fabrics  in  that  country  and  a  cor- 
responding demand  for  the  raw  material  which  the 
fields  of  the  South  were  well  adapted  to  supply.  Very 
little,  however,  was  being  shipped,  as  a  slave  could  fit 
but  five  or  six  pounds  a  day  for  the  market.  Tlie 
export  of  cotton  in  1792  was  less  than  140,000  pounds. 
In  1793,  Eli  Whitney,  a  Yankee  school  teacher,  then 
living  in  Georgia,  invented  the  saw-gin,  which  enabJed 
a  slave  to  clean  a  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  per  day. 
The  exports  of  cotton  increased  at  once,  rising  to 
nearly  a  half  million  pounds  in  that  year,  and  more 
than  six  million  two  years  thereafter,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued, until,  in  1859,  it  was  nearly  1,400,000,000 
pounds.  Here,  now,  was  a  simple  tillage  from  which 
the  ambition  of  free  labor  turned  and  in  which  slave 
labor  could  be  employed  with  great  profit.  "The 
plainest  print,"  said  Lincoln,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
"cannot  be  read  through  a  gold  eagle."  The  evils  of 
slavery  were  no  longer  visible  to  those  interested  in 
it,  and  the  relation  of  master  was  discovered  to  be 
one  of  duty,  which  had  its  sanctions  in  the  Bible  it- 
self, and  hereafter  the  institution  was  not  content  sinx- 
ply  to  wear  out  an  inane  existence  where  it  chanced 
to  be,  but,  inspired  by  its  new  life  and  vigor,  claimed 
the  right  to  establish  itself  in  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  not  already  occupied  as  the  domain  of 
a  free  State.  It  was  now  not  to  be  excused,  but  to 
be  justified;  not  to  be  restricted,  but  to  be  extended 
widely  as  its  needs  might  demand. 

The  first  direct  contest  within  the  Union  was  over 
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the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  Compromise  of  1820,  by  which  the  parallel 
of  36°,  30'  was  established  as  a  line  North  of  which 
slavery  should  not  extend,  excepting,  however,  the 
State  of  Missouri  itself,  which,  save  a  small  projection 
at  the  Southeast,  lay  entirely  North  of  this  parallel. 
Slavery  acquired  another  State,  while  Freedom  got 
a  promise,  but  a  promise  of  great  value,  if  kept.  But 
neither  the  friends  nor  the  opponents  of  slavery  were 
satisfied  with  the  results,  and  the  controversy  be- 
tween them  was  renewed  with  greater  bitterness  than 
ever  in  connection  with  the  Mexican  w^ar.  The 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  was  simply  the  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  opponents  of  slavery  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
any  territory  from  Mexico,  but  it  failed  of  adoption. 
Nevertheless,  California,  the  first  State  to  be  carved 
from  the  new  acquisition,  presented  itself  for 
admission  with  a  free  Constitution,  Another 
compromise  was  necessary,  and  Henry  Clay, 
who  had  arranged  that  of  1820,  came  forward  to 
make  a  new  and  lasting  one  in  1850.  His  plan  was 
expressed  in  a  series  of  eight  resolutions,  the  import- 
ant provisions  of  which  were  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  organization  of  territories  in  the  rest  of 
the  Mexican  annexation  without  reference  to  slavery, 
non-interference  with  slavery  where  it  existed  and 
with  the  interstate  slave  trade,  and  a  more  efficient 
fugitive  slave  law.  The  proposed  measures  were 
adopted,  and  seemed,  for  the  time,  so  satisfactory  that 
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both  Whigs  and  Democrats  in  their  National  plat- 
forms of  1852,  declared  them  to  be  the  final  solution 
of  the  controversy. 

Only  two  years  passed  after  this  expression  of 
general  approval,  when  the  controversy  was  reopened 
by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  which  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  in  conflict  with 
that  of  1850,  because  it  failed  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  by  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Thereafter,  the  people 
of  each  Territory  were  to  determine  this  for  them- 
selves, and  upon  their  action  would  depend  whether 
it  should  be  dedicated  to  slavery  or  to  freedom.  This 
bill,  supported  by  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
administration,  was  enacted  into  law.  Three  years 
later  followed  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
which,  going  beyond  the  principle  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  held  that  even  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory could  not,  prior  to  its  organization  and  admis- 
sion as  a  State,  exclude  slavery  from  their  midst. 
The  barriers  now  were  all  down.  Every  restriction 
as  to  new  territory  had  failed.  The  recognition  of 
slavery  as  a  rightful  institution,  fostered  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  entitled  to  all  the  sanctions  of  the  law, 
was  declared  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union. 

Every  variety  of  opinion  had  come  to  exist  among 
our  people.  Some  were  for  freedom,  regardless  of 
the  Union,  and  some  in  the  same  way  were  for  slav- 
ery.      Some  were  for  the  Union,  regardless  of  slav- 
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ery  or  freedom.  Some  hoped  for  a  Union,  with 
slavery  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  some  for  a 
Union  in  which  universal  freedom,  if  not  a  present 
blessing,  would  be,  at  least,  an  assured,  albeit  a  dis- 
tant, hope  and  prospect. 

As  the  Nation  was  ncaring  this  last  great  crisis, 
Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  among  the  forces  of  Union 
and  Freedom,  and  to  him  they  turned  more  and  more 
for  guidance  and  leadership.  And  who  was  he  that 
he  should  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  which 
so  often  throughout  the  life  of  the  Nation  its  great- 
est statesman  had  undertaken,  and  had  failed  to  do? 

He  was  an  American,  in  whose  veins  blended  the 
blood  of  the  North  and  the  South.  He  was  born 
to  the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer  civilization, 
and  suffered  and  sustained  them  throughout  his  youth, 
and  well  into  manhood.  Education,  so  far  as  schools 
afforded  it,  did  but  little  for  him,  but  he  learned  well 
the  lessons  of  self-help  and  self-reliance,  which  the 
isolation  of  the  backwoods  enforced  upon  its  people. 
But  neither  in  his  ancestry  nor  in  his  surroundings, 
was  he  singular.  There  were  many  men  of  his  time 
whose  heredity  and  environment  were  essentially  like 
his  own.  What,  then,  made  him  the  man  he  was? 
We  can  answer  this  question  when  we  can  answer 
why,  among  all  the  Englishmen  of  his  day,  there  was 
but  one  Shakespeare,  and  why,  in  a  later  generation 
of  Scotchmen,  there  was  but  one  Burns.  That  which 
distinguishes  a  man  among  his  neighbors,  that  in  which 
he  differs  from  those  who  were  born  and  bred  as  he 
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was,  is  too  subtle  for  determination  by  human  analy- 
sis. It  discloses  itself  as  he  develops  with  the  years, 
but  it  is  not  the  product  of  the  years.  We  say  it 
was  born  with  the  man,  and  we  see  that  it  was  not 
born  with  his  brother.  Something  may  be  bred  into 
the  bone,  and  something  may  be  trained  into  the  flesh, 
but  neither  breeding  nor  training,  nor  both  of  them, 
explain  for  us  the  master  spirits  of  the  worlcj.  Hered- 
ity and  environment  are  the  two  parts  of  a  common 
mold  in  which  the  clay  of  humanity  is  cast,  but  it 
must  be  that  beyond  these  there  is,  now  and  then. 
at  the  interval  of  many  years,  the  touch  and  impress 
of  the  creative  hand  itself,  imparting  something  of  the 
divine  spark  we  call  genius. 

What  was  Lincoln's  great  quality?  He  had  none. 
His  greatness  consisted  in  the  possession  of  simple 
qualities  in  great  measure.  It  was  just  this  that  fit- 
ted him  for  the  patient  leadership  required  by  the 
times.  The  people  always  held  him  to  be  one  of 
themselves,  because  of  the  homeliness  of  his  char- 
acter. He  was  simple  in  manner,  plain  in  speech, 
gentle  in  conduct,  kind  in  feeling,  sincere  in  purpose, 
honest  in  thought,  and  charitable  in  judgment.  These 
qualities  inspired  personal  fondness  and  affection,  and 
established  a  familiarity  of  relation  with  the  public 
which  was  maintained  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
The  abolitionist  who  pilloried  him  as  a  "slave-hound," 
knew  him  as  little  as  did  the  slave-owner  who  stig- 
matized him  as  a  "nigger  thief."  His  mental  view 
was  clarified  by  his  kindness  of  feeling  and  honesty 
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of  thought.  In  the  Babel  of  contradictions  which 
prevailed,  he  saw  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  every 
side.  There  was  past  fault  in  the  North  to  temper 
the  present  wrong  of  the  South,  and  there  were  prob- 
lems to  follow  universal  emancipation  which  he  was 
not  anxious  to  precipitate.  He  could  accurately  es- 
timate the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  as  accur- 
ately his  ability  to  deal  with  them.  He  spoke  as  a 
strong  man  when  he  said  at  Peoria  that  "if  all  earthly 
power  were  given  me,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
as  to  the  existing  institution." 

There  were  many  upon  his  side  of  the  great  conflict 
more  aggressive  than  he.  Had  they  the  power,  they 
would  abolish  slavery  at  once,  and  leave  the  con- 
sequences to  God.  This  skulking  behind  Providence 
in  great  emergencies  was  an  easy  conception  of  duty 
which  never  commended  itself  to  Lincoln.  He  hoped 
for  guidance  from  on  high,  and  by  the  light  given,  not 
by  that  withheld,  was  he  to  direct  his  feet.  He  held 
himself  justly  to  be  as  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  his  acts  as  for  the  acts  themselves.  So  far  as 
the  kindly  light  shed  its  radiance,  he  moved  with  per- 
fect courage  and  with  assured  confidence.  It  gave 
him  to  see  alv/ays  that  slavery  was  wrong,  that  how- 
ever inferior  the  negro  might  be  to  him  in  physical 
or  intellectual  endowment,  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread 
his  toil  had  earned,  he  was  the  equal  of  himself  or  of 
Douglas,  or  of  any  other  man.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  asserted  for  him,  not  the  equality  of  all 
men  in  all  things,  for  this  was  manifestly  not  the  fact, 
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but  it  did  assert  the  equal  right  of  all  men,  black  as 
well  as  white,  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Full  recognition  of  this  in  all  our  laws  and 
throughout  all  the  land  was  apparently  impossible  to 
be  attained  at  once,  but  the  direction  of  movement 
must  always  be  toward  this,  and  there  must  be  no 
yielding  of  any  ground  once  gained.  He  knew  that 
however  just  it  might  be  as  between  the  border  ruf- 
fian and  the  jayhawker  to  determine  by  stuffed  ballot 
or  by  bullet  fired  from  ambush,  whether  Kansas  should 
admit  or  exclude  slavery,  neither  ballot  nor  bullet 
could  make  slavery  right,  and  he  would  have  none  of 
a  popular  sovereignty  in  which  the  person  most  in- 
terested had  no  voice.  Men  thought  him  weak,  be- 
cause in  so  many  things  he  was  complaisant,  but  they 
found  that  when  the  depths  of  his  nature  were  stirred 
and  his  convictions  aroused,  he  was  absolutely  self- 
reliant  and  indomitable  in  his  purpose,  and  proved 
himself,  not  the  creature,  but  the  master,  of  circum- 
stance. 

The  depressing  conditions  of  his  early  life  imbued 
him  with  sadness  and  melancholy,  but  the  gloom  of 
these  was  lightened  by  that  humor  which  is  so  close 
akin  to  pathos.  That  he  was  given  to  telling  stories, 
and  that  these  had  sometimes  the  smell  of  the  barn- 
yard, but  never  the  odor  of  the  brothel,  we  must  be- 
lieve, for  the  traditions  are  too  insistent  for  dispute, 
but  he  was  not  the  people's  jester,  as  some  who  did 
not  know  him  were   disposed  to  believe.       The  man 
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who  once  puts  on  the  cap  and  bells  cannot  doff  them, 
as  more  than  one  in  our  public  life  has  found,  to  his 
cost.  It  was  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the 
seriousness  of  his  purj^ose,  which  impressed  the 
nation,  for  men  never  followed  a  clown  or  buffoon 
through  fire  and  blood,  as  they  followed  him.  Had 
he  been  lightminded,  he  would  have  broken  under  the 
burdens  of  his  lot.  Great  strength  of  will  was  requi- 
site to  acquire  the  education  he  got,  in  spite  of  the 
invidious  bars  against  him,  A  few  months  of  school, 
the  Bible,  Aesop,  Shakespeare,  Bunyan  and  Burns,  and 
what  was  the  result?  The  highest  culture  to  be 
found  in  the  political  literature  of  America.  And 
he  knew  his  power.  No  man  could  express  his 
thoughts  for  him.  Ambitious  young  reporters  in  the 
West  attempted  it,  but  with  kindly  hand  he  put  their 
paraphrase  aside  and  held  to  his  own  words.  The 
scholar  of  his  party  in  the  East  advised  eliminating, 
as  in  bad  taste,  the  closing  words  of  the  first  inau- 
gural, but  his  judgment  of  their  propriety  was  not 
shaken.  Read  his  public  letters,  papers  and  addresses. 
They  are  profoundly  serious.  A  gleam  of  humor, 
very  seldom  an  anecdote,  and  when  occurring  brought 
at  once  to  its  point;  nothing  coarse,  with  but  one  ex- 
ception, and  this  apologized  for  in  the  speech  itself; 
rarely  quotations  from  others,  and  always  brief  when 
his  own  ideas  are  to  be  expressed,  and  throughout, 
a  simple,  strong  statement  of  his  meaning  in  the  pur- 
est, cleanest  Saxon  English  to  be  found  outside  the 
Bible,  and,  in  some  of  its  strains,  as  in  the  second 
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inaugural,   rising  to  the  loftiest  ranges   of  the   Bible 
itself. 

He  accepted  leadership  when  it  was  proffered,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  it  when  he  believed  it 
to  be  his  due..  "Do  you  suppose,"  he  wrote  to  Hem- 
don,  in  1848,  "that  I  should  ever  have  got  into  notice 
if  I  had  waited  to  be  hunted  up  and  pushed  forward 
by  older  men?"  As  a  boy  growing  up  to  manhood 
he  was  the  leader  of  his  household,  leading  through 
his  service,  finding  nothing  that  needed  to  be  done 
too  menial  or  too  arduous  for  his  undertaking.  He 
was  the  leader  in  the. rough  sports  and  games  of  his 
young  companions  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  he  was  chosen  by  his  comrades  to 
be  the  captain  of  his  Company.  Offering  himself 
upon  his  return  from  a  campaign  which  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  glory,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature, although  failing  of  election,  he  yet  secured  a 
large  majority  of  the  votes,  so  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  make  himself  known.  Elected  thereafter  four 
times  to  the  Assembly,  he  soon  secured  a  position  of 
command,  and  was  more  than  once  the  choice  of  his 
party  for  speaker.  Repeatedly  he  was  the  nominee 
of  his  party  as  Presidential  elector.  He  proved  his 
capacity  more  and  more  with  the  passing  years.  Doug^- 
las  in  the  first  debate  of  1858,  speaking  in  all  sincerity, 
said,  "Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who  per- 
form with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they  un- 
dertake." He  demonstrated  this  in  his  career  as  a 
lawyer.       In  the  field  of  practice  which  he  chose  for 
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himself,  he  was  conspicuously  successful.  In  the 
matter  of  income,  indeed,  he  was  surpassed  by  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  his  own  pecuniary  interest 
in  his  business  was  for  him  its  least  attractive  feature. 
He  cherished  high  ideals  of  his  calling.  The  law  to 
him  was  the  ministry  of  justice.  In  the  present  day 
vocation  of  advising  how  the  mandates  of  the  law 
may  be  evaded  without  incurring  its  penalties,  he 
would  have  made  a  sorry  showing.  His  abilities  dis- 
played themselves  at  their  best  in  the  open  contests 
of  the  courtroom,  when  human  rights  were  involved. 
He  was  a  trial  lawyer  with  skill  to  follow  the  truth 
through  a  tangled  mass  of  testimony,  and  an  advocate 
with  power  to  enforce  upon  others  the  convictions 
of  his  own  mind. 

To  the  Nation  at  large,  he  seemed,  in  1858,  to 
emerge  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  from  a  profound 
obscurity  to  oppose  the  brilliant  Democratic  leader 
whose  audacious  turn  against  the  administration  of 
his  own  party  upon  the  issue  of  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution had  made  many  Reoublicans  wonder  if  here 
was  not  the  pilot  to  steer  them  safely  between  the 
Scylla  of  abolitionism  and  the  Charybdis  of  perpetual 
slavery.  But  in  Illinois  he  had  been  for  years,  and 
naturally,  the  opponent  of  Douglas,  He  was  engaged 
with  him  in  1854  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and 
had  won  a  victor>',  the  fruits  of  which,  that  they 
might  not  be  lost  to  the  cause,  he  permitted  another 
to  enjoy.  In  1858  he  showed  that  the  issue  upon 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  one  of   fact,  whose 
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solution  one  way  or  the  other,  left  unsettled  the  great 
question  v,rhether  slavery  should  be  restricted  or 
whether  it  should  be  left  free  to  extend  itself.  He 
felt  himself  to  be  the  man  for  the  emergency,  and 
responded  promptly  to  the  call,  and  as  he  entered  the 
lists  he  sounded  the  challenge  he  had  pondered  long 
and  deeply, — "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand," — and  with  it  he  inspired  more  of  fear  among 
his  followers  than  among  his  foes.  But  whatever 
others  thought,  for  him  the  hour  had  struck;  the 
power  of  slavery  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
must  be  diminished.  Compromise  had  exerted  all  its 
artifices  in  vain — it  was  now  surrender  or  fight.  He 
had  missed  the  fruits  of  victory  in  1854,  and  now,  his 
friends  said,  he  would  miss  the  victory  itself — but  no 
matter.  He  looked  beyond,  and  to  a  larger  field,  and 
whatever  might  betide,  he  would  clear  the  way  for 
victory  there.  After  a  contest  of  debate,  matchless 
in  history  for  the  importance  of  its  subject  and  the 
skill  of  its  conduct,  he  was  overthrown,  and  rose 
from  the  dust  of  defeat,  no  longer  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  his  province,  but  the  leader  of  a  great  people 
in  their  highest  aspiration  and  most  heroic  endeavor. 
The  fundamental  proposition  presented  by  Douglas 
was  that  slavery  was  an  institution  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  white  people  of  the  country  as  they  saw  fit. 
The  fundamental  proposition  presented  by  Mr,  Lin- 
coln was  that  the  institution  was  inherently  wrong, 
and  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  view,  and  that  no 
agreement  among  the  whites  could  rightfully  make 
slaves  of  the  blacks.      Upon  this  proposition  Lincoln 
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was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  i860,  and  all 
who  agreed  with  it  gathered  earnestly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally to  his  support.  Among  his  opponents,  how- 
ever, there  was  great  division.  Douglas,  nominated 
by  the  Northern  Democrats,  reasserted  his  doctrine 
of  popular  sovereignty,  qualified  by  a  declaration  of 
submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  subject,  whatever  they  might  be;  Brecken- 
ridge,  put  forward  by  the  Southern  Democracy,  as- 
serted the  rightfulness  of  slavery,  and  demanded  for 
it  the  full  protection  and  support  of  the  government; 
while  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  represented  a  large 
body  of  respectable  gentlem^en,  some  of  whom  thought 
slavery  was  right,  and  others  of  whom  thought  it  was 
wrong,  but  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  existing 
troubles  came  from  talking  about  it,  and  so  they  pre- 
sented a  platform  of  "  keep  still  and  do  nothing,"  an- 
ticipating the  opinion  so  generally  inculcated  at  the 
present  time  that  quite  as  much  harm  may  be  done 
by  preaching  the  Ten  Commandments  as  by  violating 
them. 

With  such  dissension  among  his  opponents,  the 
election  of  Lincoln  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
by  a  minority  and  a  sectional  vote.  He  carried  every 
Northern  State  except  New  Jersey,  and  there  he  got 
four  electoral  votes,  securing  altogether  180  out  of  a 
total  of  303,  a  majority  of  57  over  all.  Douglas  got 
the  remaining  three  votes  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
nine  votes  from  Missouri.  Bell  carried  the  States 
of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  with  39  votes, 
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and  Breckenridge  carried  all  the  Southern  States 
and  the  border  States  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
giving  him  72  votes.  The  total  popular  vote,  not  in- 
cluding that  of  South  Carolina,  whose  electors  were 
chosen  by  the  Legislature,  was  4,680,193.  Of  these 
Lincoln  had  1,866,452;  Douglas,  i,375,iS7;  Brecken- 
ridge, 847,953  which  the  vote  of  South  Carolina  would 
swell  to  above  900,000,  and  Bell  had  590,631.  Douglas, 
second  before  the  people,  was  the  lowest  in  the  elect- 
oral college.  Had  the  opposition  vote  been  combined 
upon  one  candidate,  Lincoln  would  still  have  been 
elected,  for  the  combination  would  have  taken  from 
him  only  the  four  votes  from  New  Jersey,  four  from 
California  and  three  from  Oregon,  leaving  him  169 
against  134.  In  the  five  border  States,  Lincoln  se- 
cured but  26,430  votes,  and  in  the  Southern  States  not 
a  single  vote  was  cast  for  him.  Douglas,  Brecken- 
ridge and  Bell  all  received  votes  in  the  border  and 
the  Northern  States,  and  in  such  numbers  that,  omit- 
ting from  the  count  all  of  the  Southern  States  and 
Virginia,  Lincoln  failed  by  46,000  of  getting  a  major- 
ity of  the  popular  vote.  It  was  a  divided  North,  with 
the  majority  against  slavery,  against  a  practically 
united  South  in  favor  of  slavery. 

An  ominous  result.  Defeat  in  1858  spelled  vic- 
tory, and  now  in  i860  victory  seemed  to  spell  defeat. 
Four  months  intervened  between  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln and  his  inauguration,  and  during  that  time  he 
could  do  nothing.  The  government  was  in  weak,  if 
not  hostile,  hands.     State  after  State  seceded  and  put 
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itself  in  preparation  for  defense  against  any  attempt 
to  hold  it  in  the  Union.  The  arms,  the  arsenals,  the 
forts  of  the  Nation  were  seized,  and  not  a  hand  was 
lifted  to  hinder.  Slavery  had  decreed  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  and  was  putting  its  decree  into  effect. 
The  South  showed  energy,  determination  and  united 
action.  In  the  North  there  was  hesitation,  appre- 
hension, division,  distraction,  even  among  those  who 
had  supported  Lincoln.  Peace,  and  at  any  price,  was 
demanded.  More  compromises  were  proposed,  the 
surrender  of  everything  that  had  been  gained  at  the 
election,  even  to  consent  to  secession.  Thurlow 
Weed  declared  that  "a  victorious  party  can  afford  to 
be  tolerant."  The  New  York  Herald  said  that  coer- 
cion was  out  of  the  question.  General  Scott  sug- 
gested a  division  of  the  country  into  four  confedera- 
cies. Greeley  begged  that  the  erring  sisters  be  per- 
mitted to  go  in  peace.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  said 
that  the  people  of  the  North  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  "THE  UNION  IS  DISSOLVED."  And 
much  more  there  was  of  the  same  kind,  and  worse, 
if  worse  could  be,  and  to  deal  with  it  all,  a  country 
lawyer,  without  military  training,  without  experience 
in  administration,  and  whose  most  distinguished  of- 
ficial service  had  been  one  undistinguished  term  in 
Congress. 

He  bade  farewell  to  his  friends  at  Springfield  in 
words  suggesting  a  foreboding  that  he  would  never 
return.  He  went  "to  assume  a  task  more  difficult 
than  that  which  devolved  upon  General  Washington." 
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His  trust  for  its  performance  was  in  the  i^cople.  Up- 
on them  depended  the  salvation  of  the  Union,  and 
upon  them  depended  the  preservation  of  what  had 
been  gained  for  freedom  by  his  election.  He  was 
willing  to  secure  the  Southern  States  in  what  he  be- 
lieved were  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  and 
by  amendments  to  express  in  that  instrument  what  he 
believed  to  be  implied  therein.  Beyond  this,  he  would 
not  go.  He  would  not  consent  to  disunion,  and  he 
would  not  renounce  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment over  the  territories. 

But  to  maintain  the  Union  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, the  people  of  the  Northern  States  must  be 
united,  and  the  border  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri  must  be  held  to  their  National  allegi- 
ance. For  this  difficult  task  Lincoln  was  supremely 
fitted.  He  knew  how  to  keep  along  with  the  present 
humor  of  the  people,  and  to  warm  it  with  something 
of  his  own  fervor.  The  cause  of  the  war,  as  we  all 
see  it  now,  was  slavery,  but  while  the  South  was  or 
ganizing  to  fight  for  its  preservation,  the  North,  as 
yet,  was  unwilling  to  fight  for  its  destruction.  War, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Northern  people,  must  be 
waged,  if  at  all,  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
for  the  Union  of  all  the  States,  with  the  rights  of  all 
of  them  unimpaired.  And  so,  after  his  inauguration, 
Lincoln  moved  slowly.  He  would,  if  he  could,  re- 
take the  property  of  the  Nation  which  had  been  seized. 
He  would  defend  that  which  still  remained  in  charge 
of  the   Nation's  representatives.       He  would  not,   for 
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the  present,  attempt  by  force  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  government  where  they  would  be  resisted. 
He  was  not  matched  by  equal  patience.  The  South 
was  in  no  temper  for  a  waiting  game.  Sumter  was 
fir'.d  upon,  and  the  flag  brought  down.  The  patriot- 
ism of  the  North  was  kindled  to  flame  by  this  act  of 
aggression,  and  now,  laying  aside  their  indifference 
and  abandoning  their  fears,  the  people  joined  in  the 
war  for  the  Union. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  life  during  the  four  years 
that  followed,  is  the  story  of  a  Nation's  great  travail, 
and  cannot  be  recounted  here.  Through  it  all,  he 
had  need  of  his  patience  and  gentleness  and  his  clear, 
direct  insight  into  popular  feeling.  The  quality  that 
made  him  "Father  Abraham^'  held  him  even  with  the 
people,  and  held  them  even  with  him.  Cabinet  of- 
ficers proposed  to  determine  for  him  the  policy  of  his 
administration,  and  to  carry  it  out,  and  Generals  pro- 
posed to  construct  or  reconstruct  his  cabinet:  distin- 
guished citizens  were  ready  witii  criticisms  of  the 
man  who  moved  either  too  fast  or  too  slow.  The 
great  men  of  the  country  were  long  in  coming  to  an 
appreciation  of  him.  His  profoundest  policy  seemed 
to  them  often  to  be  rustic  ignorance  and  incapacity. 
There  was  a  patronizing  quality  in  their  interference, 
which  must  have  been  very  offensive  to  a  nature  sen- 
sitive as  his,  but  he  never  complained.  Referring  in 
a  letter  to  some  newspaper  comments,  in  November, 
1863,  he  said,  "They  constitute  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
has  occurred  to  me  through  life.     I  have  endured  a 
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great  deal  of  ridicule  without  much  malice,  and  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  kindness  not  quite  free 
from  ridicule.  I  am  used  to  it."'  Slave- 
owners, of  real  or  professed  Union  sentiments,  com- 
plained of  interference  by  the  army  with  their  insti- 
tution; political  generals  embarrassed  him  by  un- 
authorized proclamations  of  emancipation.  But  he 
held,  as  he  wrote  to  Greeley,  to  hio  paramount  object, 
which  was  to  save  the  Union,  and  was  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery,  intending  "no  modification  of 
my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men,  every- 
where, could  be  free."  Disasters  gathered  thick  upon 
the  fields  of  battle,  and  the  tide  of  public  feeling  seem- 
ed at  times  to  turn  against  him,  but  he  lost  neither 
heart  nor  hope,  nor  even  his  temper,  and  when,  in 
the  worst  period  of  the  war,  instead  of  giving  helpful 
suggestions,  Carl  Schurz  heaped  blame  upon  his  head, 
he  answered  with  nothing  more  severe  than  that  there 
are  men  who  "think  you  are  performing  your  part  as 
poorly  as  you  think  I  am  performing  mine."  His 
office  made  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
and  his  letters  show  how  diligent  he  was  in  his  duties, 
and  how  fully  and  seriously  he  bore  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  position.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
the  relation  which  the  States  bore  to  the  war.  His 
letters  to  the  Governors  are  always  vigorous  and 
pointed.  When  Governor  Andrews  explained  delay 
in  forwarding  regiments  because  he  could  not  get 
quick  work  of  the  disbursing  officer  and  the  paymaster, 
he  answered,  "Please  say  to  those  gentlemen  that  if 
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they  do  not  work  quickW,  I  will  make  quick  work 
with  them."  Office  seekers  pressed  upon  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  sorest  troubles;  he  was  harrassed  at  every 
turn  by  ambitious  men  whose  chief  desire  was  their 
own  distinction,  and  unscrupulous  men  who  gather 
to  a  war  as  vultures  to  a  carcass.  And  with  all  he 
jvas  patient  and  gentle  and  just.  To  his  lot  it  fell, 
and  grateful  this  was  to  his  nature,  to  mitigate  the 
cruel  justice  of  the  court-martial.  A  soldier,  a  mere 
boy,  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  post,  or,  seduced  by  se- 
ditious arguments  from  friends  at  home,  had  deserted. 
The  appeal  for  mercy  from  father  or  mother  never 
fell  upon  unheeding  ears.  The  message  went  out, 
"Let  execution  be  suspended  until  further  orders  from 
me,"  and  the   further  orders  were  never  sent. 

The  one  policy  of  Lincoln's  administration  most 
distinctively  his  own,  was  that  relating  to  emancipa- 
tion, and  it  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  deal  with. 
Here  he  was  contir/nally  pressed  in  contrary  direc- 
tions by  friends  whose  support  was  indispensable  to 
him.  That  slavery  was  in  some  way  the  real  cause 
of  the  war,  was  felt  by  everybody.  Yet  the  war 
must  not  be  waged  to  destroy  slavery,  and  slavery 
must  not  survive  a  war  of  which  it  was  the  cause. 
The  border  States  upheld  the  institution,  and  many 
men  throughout  the  North  were  unwilling  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  negro,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  those  in  favor  of  abolition  was  constantly 
increasing.  Lincoln  proposed  a  middle  course  of 
compensated    emancipation,    but    even    this    could    not 
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reconcile  the  opposing  factions.  This  course  was, 
as  much  as  any  other,  destructive  of  slavery,  and  the 
men  who  would  not  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro 
were  almost  as  unwilling  to  pay  for  it.  The  aboli- 
tionists, on  the  other  hand,  would -consent  to  nothing 
that  recognized  any  element  of  justice  or  right  on 
the  side  of  the  slaveowner.  Emerson  voiced  the 
feeling  of  these  men  at  a  meeting  held  in  Music  Hall 
on  January  ist,  1863,  to  celebrate  the  issuance  of 
the   Emancipation   Proclamation : 

"Pay  ransom  to  the  owner , 

And  ail  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner?  The  slave  is  owner. 

He  always  was.      Pay  him." 

Lincoln  understood  this  quite  as  well  as  Emerson,  and 
in  his  second  inaugural  gave  timely  expression  to  the 
sentiment  in  prose  much  loftier  than  Emerson's  verse. 
He  also  understood  that  while  the  Constitution  which 
had  brought  the  North  and  South  into  union  was  un- 
just to  the  black  men,  whose  bondage  it  sanctioned 
and  continued,  it  yet  carried  with  it  something  of 
obligation  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  this  ob- 
ligation he  was  willing  to  recognize  to  the  utmost. 
His  hum'anity  prompted  him  'to  yield  abstrac- 
tions. He  would  not  continue  the  sacrifice  of 
life  to  a  theory,  if  by  the  expenditure  of  mere 
treasure,  he  could  bring  about  the  condition  he 
desired.  This  view  of  the  case  he  pressed  upon  the 
abolitionist,  while  to  the  border  men  he  pointed  out 
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that  slavery  was  doomed,  even  though  it  should  sur- 
vive the  shock  of  war.  Seeking  to  conciliate  both 
sides,  he  seemed  to  both  to  be  uncertain,  hesitating  and 
vacillating.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "Kenilworth," 
likens  the  mind  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  the  bal- 
anced rocks  of  the  Druids.  "The  finger  of  Cupid, 
boy  though  he  was  painted,  could  set  her  feelings  in 
motion,  but  the  power  of  Hercules  could  not  destroy 
their  equilibrium."  So  Lincoln  seemed  to  incline 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  conflicting  forces 
about  him,  but  easily  as  he  responded  to  the  pressure 
of  any  of  them,  there  was  not  power  enough  in  them 
all  to  overthrow  his  balance.  He  had  fixed  his  purpose 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  to  this  pur- 
pose any  plan  relative  to  slavery  must  be  secondary. 
Unable  to  persuade  the  radicals  of  either  side,  he  was 
yet  able  to  hold  them  to  his  policy  of  waiting  upon 
events.  His  course  respecting  slavery  was  not  in- 
spired by  indifference  to  the  institution.  He  wished 
for  its  extinction  as  much  as  did  Garrison  and  Phil- 
lips, and  this,  so  far  from  concealing,  he  gave  expres- 
tion  to  upon  every  appropriate  occasion.  But  Gar- 
rison and  Phillips  were  willing  to  dissolve  the  Union 
when  that  would  simply  rid  them  of  political  connec- 
tion with  slavery,  and  leave  the  institution  entrenched 
under  the  government  formed  by  the  Southern  States. 
As  so  often  happens,  extremes  were  working  to  the 
same  end — separation.  The  radicals  of  the  North 
were  opposed  to  the  Union  because  it  sanctioned 
slavery,   and  those  of   the   South  because  it  menaced 
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the  continuance  of  slavery.  Lincoln  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  not  in  the  Union,  but  everywhere.  Noth- 
ing could  be  gained  for  freedom  by  casting  off  the 
slave  States.  More,  much  more,  would  be  done  by 
holding  together.  Against  the  people  of  the  South 
he  had  no  unkindly  feeling.  They  were  not  wholly 
and  solely  responsible  for  the  situation.  Long  usagie 
and  interest  had  influenced  their  judgment,  just  as  a 
like  usage  and  interest  would  have  influenced  the  judg- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  North.  Restrict  slavery,  and 
time  would  work  its  abolition,  and  this  great  work  of 
healing  would  be  done  sooner  in  association  than 
apart.  With  this  view  that  fredom  was  to  be  real- 
ized through  Union,  he  never  shared  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  engendered  by  the  struggle  over  slav- 
ery, and  to  the  last  was  willing  to  recognize  and  to 
perform  the  measure  of  justice  which  was  due  to  the 
people  of  the  South  from  their  brethren  of  the  North. 
The  war  fortunately  ended  in  universal  emancipation. 
Union  and  Freedom  became  the  same  cause ;  the  one 
impossible  of  maintenance  without  the  attainment  of 
the  other,  but  both  might  easily  have  been  lost  if  the 
attempt  to  realize  both  had  been  made  too  soon,  and 
that  they  were  not,  humanity  owes  to  the  wisdom,  the 
patience  and  the  gentleness  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

t 

When  a  second  time  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  end  was  not  yet,  but  it  was  near,  and  the 
prescience  of  victory  sounded,  though  not  exultantly, 
in  the  solemn  tones  of  his  inaugural  address.  The 
thirteenth    amendment    to    the    Constitution    was    ^- 
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proved  by  Congress,  and  was  being  ratified  by  State 
after  State.  It  was  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787;  it  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso  for 
which  he  had  voted  forty-two  times  during  his  single 
term  in  Congress,  not  limited  now  to  the  Northwest 
Territory  nor  to  the  domain  wrested  from  Mexico, 
but  widely  extended  in  its  scope  as  the  Union  might 
have  power.  Events  moved  rapidly.  The  army  of 
Virginia  made  its  last  stand,  and  he  put  the  seal  of 
his  approval  upon  the  wise  terms  offered  for  its  sur- 
render. The  remaining  armies  of  the  South  were 
breaking  up  from  desertion,  and  their  surrender  was 
imminent.  The  final  consummation  of  his  work  was 
at  hand,  but  into  the  perfect  fullness  of  it  he  was  not 
to  come. 

When  the  children  of  Israel  had  finished  the  period 
of  their  \yandering  and  passed  from  the  land  of 
Moab  into  the  promised  land  of  Canaan,  Caleb  an<3 
Joshua  were  at  the  head  of  the  marching  columns. 
But  where  was  the  man  who  had  led  them  out  of 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  had  guided  them  through 
all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness?  "And  Moses  went 
up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of 
Neba,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho.  And  the  Lord  showed  him  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  all  Napthali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  all  the  land  of  Judah  unto  the  utmost 
sea,  and  the  South,  and  the  plain  of  the  Valley  of 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware 
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unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I 

will  give  it  unto  thy  seed ;  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it 

with  thine  eyes,  but  thou   shalt  not  go  over  thither. 

So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died  there  in  the 

land  of   Moab,   according  to  the   word   of  the  Lord. 

«     *     *    *    /^j^(j    the    children    of    Israel    wept    for 

Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  for  thirty  days.  *  *  *  * 

And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 

Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 

^  ^  *l» 
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